NEGOTIATIONS.                      ISO

their own obstinacy either in war or negotia-
tion.

In the confidence of its own liberal views to-
wards the Nipalese, the British government never
doubted the sincerity of the enemy.    The very
earnestness of their opposition in the course of
the negotiation, seemed to show that the accept-
ance of the proffered terms was the deliberate
act of the court; and though their assent was
unwilling and tardy in the  extreme,  still this
seemed to be fully accounted for by being attri-
buted to the reluctance with which they enter-
ed into engagements they felt to be inviolable.
Adopting this view, the Governor-general reckon-
ed that so soon as his further  intentions -for
the benefit of the nation should be made known,
the partial discontent which existed would give
place to general satisfaction; and that all parties
would be thankful for the restoration of peace.
In this impression, the government hesitated not
to suspend the preparations which had hitherto
been actively making for a second campaign ;
and the commissariat officers/ in their zeal for
economy, went beyond the bounds of due discre-
tion, and discharged a great part of the establish-
ments which had been entertained for the trans-
port of stores, selling, also much of the grain
which had been collected in the frontier depots.
Of this precipitancy there was soon reason to